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safe.  The  General  drove  with  us  directly  to  Willard's  and,  as  soon  as 
he  saw  me  comfortably  located,  went  to  the  Executive  Mansion. 

Everyone  was  wild  with  delight.  We  received  calls  of  congratulation 
all  day.  The  city  was  illuminated  that  night.  I  went  with  Mrs.  Stanton 
to  the  War  Department,  where  we  were  joined  by  Mr.  Stanton  and 
General  Grant.  Mr.  Stanton  was  in  his  happiest  mood,  showing  me 
many  stands  of  arms,  flags,  and,  among  other  things,  a  stump  of  a 
large  tree  perforated  on  all  sides  by  bullets,  taken  from  the  field  of 
Shiloh.  He  was  much  interested  in  the  preparations  that  were  being 
made  for  the  illumination  of  his  department.  He  facetiously  remarked: 
"They  are  going  to  illuminate  at  the  Navy  Department,  I  know,  for 
they  sent  and  borrowed  two  or  three  boxes  of  candles  from  my 
department."  ^ 

Shortly  after  I  returned  to  the  hotel,  young  Stanton  called  to  say 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  would  call  for  the  General  and  me  to  ride  out  to 
see  the  city  that  night,  and  afterwards  we  were  to  go  to  their  residence, 
where  we  would  receive  any  friends  who  were  in  the  city.  As  soon  as 
the  General  returned,  I  hastened  to  inform  him  of  this  pleasant 
arrangement.  The  General  said:  "I  am  so  glad.  You  will,  of  course,  go 
with  the  Stantons  and,  as  the  President  has  asked  me  to  do,  I  will 
accompany  Mrs.  Lincoln."  To  this  plan,  I  protested  and  said  I  would 
not  go  at  all  unless  he  accompanied  me.  The  General  at  once  said, 
with  a  shadow  of  surprise,  "I  can  first  go  out  with  you  and  the 
Stantons  and,  leaving  you  at  their  house,  return  and  escort  the  wife  of 
our  President  to  see  the  illumination."  This  was  all  satisfactory  to  me, 
as  it  was  the  honor  of  being  with  him  when  he  first  viewed  the 
illumination  in  honor  of  peace  restored  to  the  nation,  in  which  he  had 
so  great  a  share — it  was  this  I  coveted.  All  of  the  great  men  of  the 
nation  who  were  necessarily  in  Washington  at  that  time  were 
assembled  that  night.  Such  congratulations,  such  friendly,  grateful 
grasps  of  the  hand  and  speeches  of  gratitude! 

We  retired  at  a  late  hour.  As  soon  as  the  General  av.oke  in  the 
morning,  I  asked  him  earnestly  if  we  would  not  leave  for  Burlington 
today.  He  said:  "I  wish  I  could,  but  I  have  promised  Mr.  Lincoln  to  go 
up  this  morning  and  with  him  see  what  can  be  done  in  reference  to  the 
reduction  of  the  army."  I  pleaded  earnestly,  and  he  promised  me  that 
if  he  could  possibly  do  so  he  would  try  and  leave  Washington  that 
evening.  Just  then,  a  tap  at  our  door  brought  a  note  from  the 
President,  saying,  "Dear  General:  Suppose  you  come  at  eleven 
o'clock,  instead  of  nine.  Robert  has  just  returned  and  I  want  to  see 
something  of  him  before  I  go  to  work."4  The  General  said  he  was 
afraid   that  this  postponement  would  prevent  his  getting  off  that 


evening,  but  on  my  insisting  that  I  must  go,  he  said:  "Well,  I  will  see 
what  I  can  do.  I  certainly  will  go  if  it  is  possible." 

At  about  midday,  a  rap  at  my  door  was  followed,  in  answer  to  my 
"come  in,"  by  the  entrance  of  a  man  dressed  in  light-colored  corduroy 
coat  and  trousers  and  with  rather  a  shabby  hat  of  the  same  color.  I 
remarked  his  dress;  as  he  came  in,  I  started  up  and  said:  "I  thought  it 
was  the  bellboy  with  cards.  What  do  you  want?"  He  reddened  and, 
bowing,  said:  "This  is  Mrs.  Grant?"  I  bowed  assent.  "Mrs.  Lincoln 
sends  me,  Madam,  with  her  compliments,  to  say  she  will  call  for  you 
at  exactly  eight  o'clock  to  go  to  the  theater."  To  this,  I  replied  with 
some  feeling  (not  liking  either  the  looks  of  the  messenger  or  the 
message,  thinking  the  former  savored  of  discourtesy  and  the  latter 
seemed  like  a  command),  "You  may  return  with  my  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Lincoln  and  say  I  regret  that  as  General  Grant  and  I  intend 
leaving  the  city  this  afternoon,  we  will  not,  therefore,  be  here  to 
accompany  the  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  the  theater."  He 
hesitated  a  moment,  then  urged:  "Madam,  the  papers  announce  that 
General  Grant  will  be  with  the  President  tonight  at  the  theater."  I 
said  to  this:  "You  deliver  my  message  to  Mrs.  Lincoln  as  I  have  given 
it  to  you.  You  may  go  now."  He  smiled  as  he  turned  to  leave.  I  have 
thought  since  that  this  man  was  one  of  the  band  of  conspirators  in  that 
night's  sad  tragedy,  and  that  he  was  not  sent  by  Mrs.  Lincoln  at  all.  I 
am  perfectly  sure  that  he,  with  three  others,  one  of  them  [John 
Wilkes]  Booth  himself,  sat  opposite  me  and  my  party  at  luncheon  that 
day. 

As  soon  as  I  received  the  invitation  to  go  with  Mrs.  Lincoln,  I 
dispatched  a  note  to  General  Grant  entreating  him  to  go  home  that 
evening;  that  I  did  not  want  to  go  to  the  theater;  that  he  must  take  me 
home.  I  not  only  wrote  to  him,  but  sent  three  of  the  staff  officers  who 
called  to  pay  their  respects  to  me  to  urge  the  General  to  go  home  that 
night.  I  do  not  know  what  possessed  me  to  take  such  a  freak,  but  go 
home  I  felt  I  must.  The  General  sent  me  word  to  have  my  trunks 
ready  and  for  Jesse  and  me  to  have  our  luncheon,  and,  if  he  could  be 
in  time,  we  would  take  the  late  afternoon  train  for  Philadelphia. 

It  was  in  obedience  to  this  that  I  was  at  late  luncheon  with  Mrs. 
Rawlins  and  her  little  girl  and  my  Jesse  when  these  men  came  in  and 
sat  opposite  to  us.  They  all  four  came  in  together.  I  thought  I 
recognized  in  one  of  them  the  messenger  of  the  morning,  and  one,  a 
dark,  pale  man,  played  with  his  soup  spoon,  sometimes  filling  it  and 
holding  it  half-lifted  to  his  mouth,  but  never  tasting  it.  This  occurred 
many  times.  He  also  seemed  very  intent  on  what  we  and  the  children 
were  saying.  I  thought  he  was  crazy.  As  we  sat  at  table,  I  said  to  Mrs. 
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Rawlins  in  a  low  tone:  "Be  careful,  but  observe  the  men  opposite  to  us 
and  tell  me  what  you  think."  After  a  moment  or  so,  she  answered: 
"Since  you  call  my  attention,  I  believe  there  is  something  peculiar 
about  them."  I  said:  "I  believe  they  are  a  part  of  Mosby's  guerrillas5 
and  they  have  been  listening  to  every  word  we  have  said.  Do  you 
know,  I  believe  there  will  be  an  outbreak  tonight  or  soon.  I  just  feel  it, 
and  am  glad  I  am  going  away  tonight." 

Afterwards,  as  General  Grant  and  I  rode  to  the  depot,  this  same 
dark,  pale  man  rode  past  us  at  a  sweeping  gallop  on  a  dark 
horse — black,  I  think.  He  rode  twenty  yards  ahead  of  us,  wheeled  and 
returned,  and  as  he  passed  us  both  going  and  returning,  he  thrust  his 
face  quite  near  the  General's  and  glared  in  a  disagreeable  manner. 
Mrs.  General  [Daniel  H.]  Rucker,  in  whose  carriage  we  were, 
remarked:  "General,  everyone  wants  to  see  you."  "Yes,"  the  General 
replied,  "but  I  do  not  care  for  such  glances.  These  are  not  friendly  at 
least."  I  noticed  the  General  draw  back  as  the  man  returned  and  came 
so  close.6 

We  arrived  without  incident  at  Philadelphia.  We  went  through  the 
city  and  stopped  at  a  large  restaurant,  situated  near  where  we  had  to 
take  the  ferryboat  to  reach  the  cars  for  Burlington,  N.J.  The  General 
ordered  some  oysters,  as  he  had  had  nothing  to  eat  since  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Before  they  were  ready  for  him,  a  telegram  was 
handed  him,  and  almost  before  he  could  open  this,  another  was 
handed  him,  and  then  a  third. 

The  General  looked  very  pale.  "Is  there  anything  the  matter?"  I 
inquired:  "You  look  startled."  "Yes,"  he  answered,  "something  very 
serious  has  happened.  Do  not  exclaim.  Be  quiet  and  I  will  tell  you. 
The  President  has  been  assassinated  at  the  theater,  and  I  must  go  back 
at  once.  I  will  take  you  to  Burlington  (an  hour  away),  see  the  children, 
order  a  special  train,  and  return  as  soon  as  it  is  ready." 

On  the  way  to  Burlington,  the  General  was  silent  and  in  deep 
thought.  When  I  questioned  him  as  to  who  could  have  done  it  and  the 
object,  he  replied:  "Oh,  I  don't  know.  But  this  fills  me  with  the 
gloomiest  apprehension.  The  President  was  inclined  to  be  kind  and 
magnanimous,  and  his  death  at  this  time  is  an  irreparable  loss  to  the 
South,  which  now  needs  so  much  both  his  tenderness  and  magnanim- 
ity." I  asked:  "This  will  make  Andy  Johnson  President,  will  it  not?" 
"Yes,"  the  General  said,  "and  for  some  reason,  I  dread  the  change."''" 

We  none  of  us  retired  for  the  night.  Crowds  of  people  came 
thronging  into  our  cottage  to  learn  if  the  terrible  news  were  true.  The 
General  left  for  Washington  while  it  was  yet  starlight.  The  first  mail 
that  sad  morning  brought  a  letter  to  General  Grant.   He  having 


directed  me  to  open  all  telegrams  and  letters,  I  read  the  following 
letter:  "General  Grant,  thank  God,  as  I  do,  that  you  still  live.  It  was 
your  life  that  fell  to  my  lot,  and  I  followed  you  on  the  cars.  Your  car 
door  was  locked,  and  thus  you  escaped  me,  thank  God!"  7 

The  whole  land,  now  filled  with  lamentation  and  woe,  had  so 
recently  been  all  joy  at  the  restoration  of  the  Union  and  peace.  Our 
beloved  and  martyred  President  was  dead,  lay  in  state  at  the  Capitol, 
and  was  at  length  carried  in  great  sorrow  and  funereal  pomp  through 
all  the  principal  cities  from  Washington  to  his  old  home  at  Springfield, 
Illinois.  His  bereaved  widow,  almost  frenzied  with  grief,  still  lingered 
at  the  Executive  Mansion,  alone  with  her  little  son  Tad.  With  my 
heart  full  of  sorrow,  I  went  many  times  to  call  on  dear  heart-broken 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  but  she  could  not  see  me. 

The  first  time  the  General  came  home,  a  committee  waited  upon 
him  and  informed  him  that  the  beautiful  house  presented  to  him  by 
the  loyal  people  of  Philadelphia  was  ready  for  his  occupancy,  and  they 
asked  if  he  would  not  move  into  it.  Of  course,  this  was  a  happy  event 
for  me,  and  with  joyful  haste  I  made  my  arrangements  to  accompany 
the  General  to  Philadelphia.  When  we  arrived,  we  found  a  large  party 
of  charming,  delightful  people  smiling  their  welcome  to  my  hero  and 
his  family. 

Well,  the  house  was  simply  perfect  in  every  part,  not  only  amply 
and  thoroughly  furnished  from  attic  to  basement,  but  the  closets  were 
full  of  snowy  fine  linen,  the  larders  and  even  the  coal  bins  were  full.  I 
remember  the  beautiful  glass  and  last,  though  not  least,  the  quantity 
of  fine  silver  on  the  table.  For  this  last,  I  had  been  saving  all  of  my  pin 
money  ever  since  the  General  had  received  the  deed  for  the  house  on 
January  first.  I  really  felt  a  pang  of  disappointment,  as  now  I  need  not 
buy  it.  My  heart  was  full  of  gratitude  for  all  this  kindness  and  the 
appreciation  of  my  dear  husband,  and  it  was  a  struggle  to  keep  my 
tears  from  falling. 

The  next  morning,  Nellie  was  having  her  boots  laced  by  the  nurse 
when  she  looked  up  and  said:  "Mamma,  when  are  we  going  to  our 
home?"  "Why,  Nell,"  I  said,  "this  is  our  home;  we  are  going  to  stay 
here  always.  Those  nice,  kind  ladies  and  gentlemen  that  received  us 
yesterday  gave  this  nice  house  to  your  papa,  and  this  is  our  home." 
She  looked  up,  rather  mystified  I  thought,  and  said:  "No,  mamma,  no, 
this  is  not  our  home.  I  have  just  come  from  there.  Our  house  is  a  great, 
great  house  (with  a  struggle  to  say  what  it  was  like)  like  .  .  .  like  .  .  . 
the  picture  in  my  geography  of  the  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  Capitol  in 
Washington;  I  know,  mamma,  I  was  there."  "No,  no,  little  girly,  this  is 
all  ours.  You  have  been  dreaming,  little  one."  She  sat  in  thought  for  a 
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moment  and,  with  great  delight,  exclaimed:  "Why,  of  course,  I  was 
dreaming,  for  I  have  been  here  ever  since  we  came  to  the  party" 
(meaning  the  reception  oh  our  arrival).8 

Fred  and  Ulysses  returned  to  school  at  Burlington.  The  General 
remained  at  home  for  a  few  days  only,  and  we  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
many  kind  attentions  shown  us,  when  telegrams,  many  of  them,  all 
important,  called  the  General  back  to  Washington,  and  I  felt  very 
lonely  with  only  the  younger  children.  The  General  visited  me  often, 
but  even  before  he  would  arrive  telegrams  would  come  from  the  War 
office  calling  him  back,  so  that  he  could  rarely  stay  even  twenty-four 
hours,  and  sometimes  not  so  long.  So  his  visits  were  short  and 
unrestful,  and  I  was  desperately  lonely;  and  is  it  surprising  that  I 
should  have  been,  after  my  four  years  in  the  field,  surrounded  as  I  was 
at  headquarters  by  the  all-absorbing  subjects  of  the  day,  hearing  the 
ordering  and  marshaling  of  troops,  hearing  the  news  from  every 
quarter,  being  present  at  all  those  magnificent  reviews,  meeting  all  the 
distinguished  men  that  daily  visited  headquarters. 

After  this  life  of  absorbing  interest  for  four  long  years,  one  could  not 
expect  me  to  be  happy  confined  within  the  walls  of  my  new  home, 
lovely  though  it  was.  Well,  I  was  not  happy.  Far  from  it,  and  it  was 
with  intense  delight  I  read  a  letter  from  the  staff  officers  sent  me  the 
morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  General  on  his  last  visit  to  me  in  my 
new  home,  telling  me  that  hereafter  the  General  could  not  come  to  me 
as  often  even  as  he  had  in  the  past.  They  urged  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  General's  home  to  be  so  far  away  from  his  headquarters,  where, 
they  kindly  said,  they  missed  me  also,  urging  me  to  give  up  the  pretty 
house  and  come  with  the  General  to  Washington;  that  the  General 
was  suffering  from  the  great  pressure  of  business;  that  the  corridors  at 
his  hotel  were  blocked  by  crowds  before  he  was  up  in  the  morning,  and 
that  he  must  have  a  home  where  these  petitioners  could  not  penetrate. 

This  was  just  as  I  knew  it  to  be,  and  when  I  went  to  the  General's 
room,  I  told  him  of  the  letter  and  begged  him  to  take  me  back  with 
him,  telling  him  how  lonely  I  was.  He  replied:  "It  does  seem  that  life  is 
too  short  for  us  to  live  apart  so,  but  what  will  we  do  with  this  house? 
When  we  accepted  it,  we  promised  to  live  here."  "Well,"  I  said,  "we 
cannot,  and  you  must  give  it  back  and  tell  them  that  we  find  it 
impossible.  Anyway,  for  me,  I  cannot  live  here  without  you,  Ulys;  do 
take  me  back  with  you."  And  he  did,  taking  Nellie,  Jesse,  and  me 
back  to  Washington  with  him,  stopping  at  Willard's.  In  two  or  three 
days,  we  took  a  house  on  Georgetown  Heights. 

And  now  the  most  magnificent  pageant  that  ever  occurred  in  the 
United  States  or  any  other  country  was  in  progress:  the  passing  of 


the  victorious  armies  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  review  before  the 
President  and  the  grateful  people.  The  President  was  seated  upon  a 
platform  and  surrounded  by  his  cabinet  and  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  foreign  ministers,  and  many  of  the 
commanding  officers.  General  Grant  was  there,  and  I  sat  near  his  side. 
As  each  division  marched  past  with  their  faded  and  tattered  flags 
borne  proudly  aloft,  oh,  what  shouts  went  up!  They  thrill  me  yet. 

How  well  do  I  remember  when  Sherman's  men  came  tramp,  tramp, 
tramping  by,  and  Sherman  arose  to  go  to  the  front  to  review  his 
glorious  men.  What  a  defiant  and  angry  glance  he  shot  at  Stanton, 
who  actually  arose  and  offered  his  hand  to  Sherman,  he  having 
reprimanded  that  distinguished  officer  for  giving  too  liberal  terms  of 
surrender  to  General  Joe  Johnston.  General  Grant  was  sent  to 
Sherman's  army  by  Mr.  Stanton  to  receive  such  terms  as  he  (Grant) 
had  accepted  from  General  Lee,  but  General  Grant,  always  liberal  to 
Sherman,  insisted  that  Sherman  be  the  man  to  receive  General 
Johnston's  surrender,  and  so  it  happened.  Stanton  had  also  sent  an 
order  prohibiting  Sherman's  army  from  entering  Richmond.9  Well, 
there  was  not  the  best  feeling  for  our  war  secretary  in  the  army  that 
went  "marching  through  Georgia."  Sherman  looked  proud  and 
handsome  as  his  corps  marched  past.  There  was  much  admiration 
expressed  at  their  wonderful  marching,  and  not  a  little  merriment 
when  a  foraging  party  (arranged  specially  for  this  occasion)  passed 
laden  with  poultry,  everyone  even  then  being  familiar  with  the 
popular  song  of  "how  the  turkeys  gobbled"  and  "the  sweet  potatoes 
even  started  from  the  ground"  as  Sherman  went  "marching  through 
Georgia." 

The  house  the  General  had  taken  was  large  but  not  comfortable, 
and  I  thought  the  rent  very  high  ($2,500  per  annum — a  fortune  to 
me),  so  we  concluded  to  get  a  place  for  ourselves  if  possible.  The 
General  at  once  thought  of  a  little  place  in  the  country — still  longing 
for  a  farm — where  he  could  pasture  his  horses  and  ride  out  to  see  the 
meadows  grow  green  and  the  fruit  ripen.  He  invited  Commodore 
[Daniel]  Ammen  to  help  him  to  find  a  suitable  place.  They  advertised, 
but  did  not  use  the  General's  name.  Many  answers  came.  I  listened  to 
all  of  their  plans  until  the  little  pasturage  had  grown  into  a  huge 
plantation  of  several  thousand  acres;  then  I  am  afraid  I  incurred  the 
lasting  displeasure  of  the  General's  old  friend  by  asking  rather 
impatiently:  "Commodore  Ammen,  what  do  you  know  about  farm- 
ing? You  tell  me  you  have  been  thirty  years  at  sea.  Now  if  I  were  going 
to  buy  a  ship,  your  advice  would  be  invaluable,  but  really  I  do  not 
think  you  can  be  good  authority  on  farming."  The  Commodore,  like 
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